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for abnormal psychology a theory of consciousness adequate to their 
needs — such constitute a portion of the urgent tasks of psychology. 

Bernard C. Ewer, 

Secretary. 
Northwestern University. 



DISCUSSION 
NOTE ON METHODS OF REFUTATION IN PHILOSOPHY 

MATHEMATICAL rigidity and certainty in philosophical argu- 
ment have been sought by perhaps all philosophers of note 
since the day of Socrates, though in varying measure. Only a few 
have believed that it has been found. Therefore, in reading Mr. 
Russell's article on "The Basis of Realism" in this Journal, 1 any 
student of philosophy would be impressed by the tone with which the 
logician deals with the "idealist's" contentions. "Foolish fallacy," 
"elementary blunders" owing to "neglect of logic," — such words 
from such a source suggest that the goal so long sought is within the 
sight of the giants of the newer logic. But experience may suggest 
caution in thus interpreting Mr. Russell's tone. Descartes and 
Spinoza believed that from the study of mathematics they had at- 
tained power to submit philosophical argument to mathematical 
standards of precision and certainty. Yet nowhere in my philo- 
sophical reading have I noted a fallacy apparently more glaring than 
the direct fallacy of accident in Spinoza's proof of Proposition XL 
of the first part of his "Ethics" or the circular argument by Des- 
cartes in his "Meditations," wherein he proves God's reliability by 
the reliability of the natural light, and then the reliability of the 
latter by that of God. 

An examination of Mr. Russell 's arguments in the very sentences 
in which the forceful, hopeful phrases that I have quoted occur, 
seems to reveal a succession of logical derelictions which are very 
discouraging. Either Mr. Russell's logical studies are not so very 
helpful in philosophical discussion, or else his thought moves in a 
plane or dimension inaccessible to mine. 

On page 160 it is asserted that the "idealist's" contention that 
we can not know that there are things we do not know rests upon 
the same "wrong analysis" of general propositions "which led Mill 
to regard Barbara as a petitio principii." Now perhaps an idealist 
might so rest his view. Whoever says he did should give name and 
page. Then Mill's analysis is rejected because, "when we know a 

1 Vol. VIII., No. 6. 
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general proposition, that does not require that we should know all or 
any instances of it. 'All the multiplication-sums that never have 
been and never will be thought of by any human being deal with 
numbers over 1,000,' is obviously a true proposition, although no 
instance of such a sum can ever be given." I do not defend Mill's 
analysis of Barbara. I would, however, point out that the major 
proposition of Barbara must be a general proposition of such a kind 
that in "S" an instance of the class "M" is given. Hence in citing 
a class of "general" propositions in which no instance can be given 
of the genus named in its subject, Mr. Russell appears guilty of 
ignorantia elenchi. 

He goes on to argue, from the illustration of the "general" 
proposition already cited, that some propositions we do not know 
and of which no instance can be given, are propositions of whose 
existence we can know. But, in that illustration, these propositions 
must have for their subjects instances of sums of which (according 
to Mr. Russell and the argument) no instances can be given. And 
so they can not be named. A proposition of which no subject is or 
can be given or named seems to me a contradition in terms. 2 

Finally, in the argument thus far the propositions we are said not 
to know have been known as to their genus but not as to their differ- 
entiae. Even if we grant that some things which are unknown in 
this specific way can be known to exist, it by no means follows that 
some things which are not known in any way, to Which the category 
things can only be applied for convenience in expression, can be 
known to exist. Hence the very proposition which Mr. Russell cites 
to contradict the "idealist's" contention, that no things which we 
do not know can be known to exist, does not contradict that conten- 
tion. Must we not debit Mr. Russell with a converse fallacy of 
accident. 3 

1 have thought it justifiable to use so much space in this analysis 
partly because Mr. Russell is attacking not only idealists but philos- 
ophers generally. "Most current philosophical argument is fal- 
lacious," he says (p. 161). Perhaps if it were so I should not so 
quickly have been impressed by what seemed to me the peculiar 
character of Mr. Russell's arguments. 

Percy Hughes. 
Lehigh University. 

2 Of course the existence of the sums in question (whose existence, indeed, is 
not implied in affirming the proposition cited) has nothing to do with the exist- 
ence of the propositions of which such sums might be the subjects if they could 
only be named. 

•It is as though one argued that because some people not Londoners are 
effete, therefore some people not Europeans are effete, which does contradict the 
assertion, No people not Europeans are effete. 



